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Gregorian Elizabethan 

buyers. Mr. Gregory's book, being earnest and showing 
a firm knowledge of the subject, should find its public 
there. But the implication I am interested in is that here 
are publishers who dare to sell their poetry in open com- 
petition with fiction and literature of more general inter- 
est. Artistically the result has been poor; but what may 
come of it is a matter for pleasant and fearsome specula- 
tion. Isidor Schneider 



Europe: A Book for America, by Samuel Roth. Boni & 

Liveright. 

This book is a prophecy; not in the sense in which the 
average twentieth-century church-goer, steeped in the Puri- 
tan tradition, views prophecy, but as prophecy was under- 
stood in the days when the Hebrew prophets lived. As 
the prophets of those days were primarily forth-tellers, in- 
terpreters, of their day, so is Mr. Roth primarily an inter- 
preter of his day. As they incidentally foretold the future, 
so does Mr. Roth endeavor incidentally to foretell a future 
for the present world. This future he sees in America. 

Appearing in the role of prophet, Mr. Roth must be 
judged by its standards, validity and vision being the de- 
termining factors. In his interpretations Mr. Roth is ahead 
of the mob, but not far enough ahead to be a major prophet 
of this day. He sees America making "earth a worthy 
habitation for mankind," "a greater work . . . than the 
glory of writing operas and poems" — which might be said 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

by any competent Sunday-school teacher or chamber of- 
commerce speaker. "Watch Russia and you will know what 
will happen next in Europe," is scarcely more illuminating. 
The author's evident disillusionment is an effective feature 
of his interpretations. 

In his manner Mr. Roth essays the stateliness, the gran- 
deur, the denunciatory power of the prophets of ancient 
times, and his eloquent fervor brings him closer to the 
achievement of their mood and mode than any other pres- 
ent-day writer: 

Russia will lean against you and level you to the mires of Danzig. 
The great bear will put his lips to your breasts and suck you dry. 
The swift rider of the Steppes will put his sabre clean through your 
forehead. 

England is a hawk who has built many nests in the fields and 

valleys of the earth. 
She has strong wings and she glides through the warm zones and 

through the cold. 
The air trembles at the approach of her terrible wings. 

Occasionally one meets passages that suggest descent from 
Whitman rather than the Hebrews. 

The poem which seems perhaps the most characteristic 
in the volume illustrates Mr. Roth's strength and weakness, 
in both interpretation and manner: 

There is a light wherever you go, 

Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States. 

There is a light over your collected speeches to Congress, 
And a light over your dense history of these states. 

You are really an awkward fellow, 

But the light in your path is sure as the light in the pathways of old 
/Eneas. 
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Prophet or Poet? 

The next future of the world will be in America. 

It requires an extraordinary lyric passion to fuse the 
prophetic and the poetic function, for one is primarily ethi- 
cal, the other esthetic. They do not fuse here. Mr. Roth 
is more a poet than a prophet, but he over-burdens his muse 
in such work as this, and his message becomes oratory rather 
than poetry. Nelson Antrim Crawford 

A NEW-ENGLANDER 

The Township Line, by Albert Frederick Wilson. Harper 

& Bros. 

These poems of New England, plain and common, seem 
to hang upon that country and its people as if the poet 
were afraid of guesswork, and of romance, and of color 
either in the land or in the spirit. There are certain things 
which he has undertaken not to talk about: as his New 
Englanders do, with their list of things they have to live 
without. But he has replaced these things, on his index 
with talk of men's opinions. Plows and The South Pas- 
ture Lot are editorial tracts. Waiting for the Real-estate 
Man is a shift at the tear-pump such as Amy Lowell turns 
to every now and then; and so much is barred or denied, 
that Barn Fire even seems an accident, the best poem in 
this book and among the two or three best I have read from 
his country. 

We do not tell the truth 

About New England ; 

We love it beyond stark eyes. 
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